

















All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 


e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size “222”, write: 
Dept. MV-28, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


S0 NOTO N fA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


ist, by the Volta Bureau, 3V0c a 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and Aug 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
314” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 
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model Mateo 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘‘on- 
off’? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 





Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush’”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Mateo 


Room 105Z e 21 .N. Third St. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 





















Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 





John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
gives you... 


HEARING’S GREATEST HELP 


Zenith’s aim... to “Bring the best pose 
sible hearing to the greatest possible 
number of people”... is succeeding. 
World’s largest selling hearing aid, Da nie ae) 
Zenith now enjoys the satisfaction of 

seeing the Zenith policy of rigid adher- 








ence to highest standards of Quality... Pregl 

the Zenith policy of producing a unit to Vi 
meet every type of correctible hearing [- 

loss... and the Zenith policy of sensible “REGENT" 

° $165.00 
prices... all helping physicians and pearte 
rehabilitation experts to better serve the “DIPLOMAT® 

= $125.00 





hard-of-hearing. 





Your greatest help in the work of help- 
ing those who suffer hearing loss is the 
certainty with which you can recom- 
mend any Zenith Model and any Zenith 
Hearing Aid dealer. 


“CRUSADER-x* 
, 


oe 









Only Zenith gives you all these assur- 

neces: Nine 4- or 5-transistor models * 
Sensible prices; from $50 to $175 » Ten- 4488.60 
Day Money-Back Guarantee + One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality + Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 








Zenith leadership is yours to command. 
Zenith’s continuous educational pro- 
gram has developed a trained, compe- 
tent dealer organization that is properly 
equipped to demonstrate and adjust 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your patients. 
Your nearby dealer is listed in the Yel-  --«----------------- 





low Pages or send coupon at right. Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 420, Chicago 339, III. 
#Lenses ond prof " i aaa’ 
nly through Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list 
on ophthalmologist, optometrist, or optician of local dealers. Also literature and information on 30- 


Day Free Trial Offer for Physicians. 








The Ri ryally of Hea ring Aids 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASsUCIATION FOR THE DEAF 





















THE VOLTA BUREAU 


PHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) 
The Volta Review. 


tional support to the work of the Association 


includes a subscription to 


Those wishing to lend addi 


may become sustaining’ members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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PRE register NOW 


FOR 1958 SUMMER MEETING 


S A CONVENIENCE to those attending the 1958 Summer Meeting of the Alexan- 
Ai. Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. for the first time arrangements 
have been made for pre-registration. Pre-registration forms will be sent to all 
Association members sometime in March. 

Registration prior to the June 22-27 meeting will be an advantage to either 
members or non-members who plan to attend the 23rd Summer Meeting. to be held 
this year in Pittsburgh, Pa.. at Hotel Webster Hall. 

Registration by mail will save time and eliminate last-minute standing in line. 
All arrangements will be taken care of by mail. except the distribution of badges. 
Badges will be prepared and made up in advance to be passed out upon presenta- 
tion of your registration receipt. All those attending the meeting must register and 
show their badges in order to attend the sessions. 

While Association members will receive pre-registration forms in the mail, non- 
members may receive one by applying to the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
headquarters. 1537 35th St.. N.W.. Washington 7. D. C. 


Fees for registration are: 


Sag get Rs Ry ARR AN TE I GR gg gg Rg IR gO GR Rn, tT 


SS See 
( A. G. Bell Association members ............... dh isnvnacceedeien tia $2.00 
( ie a a at uslaen LaLa ke bank sob skaudecensewieases 5.00 ) 
( New members (includes subscription to the Volta Review).... 7.00 ) 
) ee OE I. Sac dacnalhonssesneakas eeu shabanedsis 2.00 ) 


a sr rt 





Registration is open to teachers, parents and all interested in the education of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

Of special interest to parents will be the organizational meeting of the newly 
created Parents’ Section of the Alexander Graham Bell Association. Parents will 
meet in special session to elect officers and plan future projects dedicated to im- 
proving the education of deaf youngsters. 
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AFFILIATE GROUPS JOIN 


rk. WituiamM G. Harpy, chairman of 
[L) the Parents’ Committee of the 
Association for 
that the fol- 


\lexander Graham Bell 


the Deaf. has announced 


Parents’ Workshop for the Deaf 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Deaf Oral Parents’ Group 
of Line Ave. School 
Shreveport, La. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM 


BELL ASSOCIATION 


» FOR THE DEAF, INC 








PARENTS’ SECTION 
lowing parent groups are the first to 


gain afhiliate membership in the Bell 
Association: 


Parent Teacher Forum, 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School 
Portland, Ore. 


Oral Deaf Parent Teachers 
Organization 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Parents’ Organization 
Western Pa. School For the Deaf 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Several other parent groups have sig- 
nified their intention to join the Asso- 
ciation at an early date, and it is an- 
ticipated that an active working group 
will be on hand for the organizational 
session to be held at the Summer Meet- 
at the Hotel Webster 


ing, June 22-27, 
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Hall in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The actual program of the Parents’ 
Section will be determined at the meet- 
ing in June. In cooperation with the 
parent organization, plans will be made 
for an expanded national program in 
the interest of deaf children. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONNECTED 


LANGUAGE SKILLS 





WITH EMPHASIS ON A PARTICULAR METHODOLOGY 


SISTER JEANNE D'ARC, C.S.J. 


Connected language skills! All lan- 
guage is connected to living and learn- 
ing. And living and learning have goals. 
What is your goal, for the children that 
you teach? What is my goal, for the 
children that I teach? First we must 
decide what our goal is, and then we 
must decide hpw to get there. For teach- 
ers of deaf chtidren this means the what 
and how of language learning, the de- 
velopment of, connected language skills. 

Ultimately, the goal for me in teach- 
ing, and the children in learning, is that 
they become good citizens of earth in 
order that they may become citizens of 
heaven. This can be achieved only to 
the extent that God-given potential is 
realized. Potential, in all of us, but 
particularly in deaf children, is realized 
to a greater or less degree, according to 
skill in handling language, man’s great- 
est tool. Language is a factor most pow- 
erful in the development of his potential. 
a factor most basic to success in living 
and learning, for it enables man to ex- 
press his needs, to communicate his 
thoughts and feelings to others, and, 
for deaf children, to effect the best ad- 
justment possible in a hearing society 
to understand and to be understood. 

At present the goal for me is to teach 
these children, as quickly and as well 
as possible, means of oral communica- 
tion. Oral communication means ac- 
quiring sentence sense, understanding 


Sister Jeanne d'Arc, of the 
ment of St. Joseph 
Mo., delivered this address at the 33rd annua 
convention of the American Speech and Hear 
ing Association, November 21, 1957 


Ohio. 


academic depart 


et 
Institute, University City 
a 


cinnati 
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sentences, using sentences—simple sen- 
tences at first, then complex, compound, 
as the need arises and the skill is ac- 
quired. 

The how of language teaching is de- 
veloping the use of connected language 
skills. In general. the how of language 
learning is the same for all children, 
both hearing and deaf. It follows the 
same road for all, progresses through 
the same stages for all, varying only in 
rate according to native endowment and 
opportunity. 

Native endowment we cannot change, 
hut we can utilize it and teach the child 
to utilize it. This, then, is our part, to 
teach the child to utilize his abilities, 
his gifts, his talents—to provide him 
with the opportunity to do so. But how 


are we to do this? What procedure 
shall we use? 
Hear it! Use it! Read it! Write it! 


That’s a recommended procedure for 
teaching language skills, found in a 
textbook designed for use in schools for 
hearing children. 

Hear it! Use it! Read it! Write it! 
That’s the procedure found in practice 
in schools for deaf children. 

Hear it! Deaf children hear language. 
With their eyes, their listening eyes! By 
speechreading! Hearing language, in 
any way, is basic to learning language. 
for it implies understanding. 


Use it! Deaf children use language. 
orally—perhaps meagrely, perhaps flu- 


ently—often incorrectly, but always pur- 
posefully, to communicate, to under- 
stand, and to be understood. Using lan- 
guage orally proves understanding of 
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... If the understanding and the use of natural 


language is our goal, then in the patterning 


of natural language lies our solution... 


language and framework 
upon which to build written language. 
Read it! Deaf children read, for bet- 
ter or for worse, depending upon their 
accomplishment and_ skill in handling 
An early mastery of simple 
should prevent 
inability 


provides a 


language. 
language 
reading problems caused by 
to cope with language. 

Write it! Deaf children 
much as any of us do, letters only! 
few have particular talent for composi- 
tion, but the percentage is as small as it 
is in schools for hearing children. 

Hear it! Use it! Read it! Write it! 
In general, these four steps constitute 
the how of language learning. Let us 
retrace our steps and take up the second 
one, Use it! We have that deaf 
children use language orally, but the 
ereater number do not handle oral lan- 
guage as we would like. They do not use 
it as spontaneously as we would like. 
Why don’t they? By speechreading, 
they “hear” the pattern many times, in 
meaningful situations. It should be 
fixed. But perhaps they do not use it 
many times, in meaningful situations, 
and therefore, the speech pattern does 
not become fixed, kinesthetically. Their 
speech does not become automatic. Per- 
haps then, it’s lack of patterning that 
gives trouble, that presents the difficulty 


construction 


write as 
Some 


said 


in the use of language. 

If learning language without pattern- 
ing creates a problem, then in pattern- 
ing lies the remedy. If the understand- 
ing and the use of natural language is 
our goal, then in the patterning of natu- 
ral language lies our solution. 
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Natural language is what you and | 
hear every hour of the day. Natural lan- 
guage is what we want for deaf children. 
Listen then! Liste to what you your- 
self say! Listen to what others say! In 
it you will find most often a pattern like 
this, verb, article, noun, e.g. erase 
the chalkboard, or verb, adjective, 
noun, e.g. sharpen your pencil, or 
verb, what according to the Fitzgerald 
Key. Verb, what, therefore. is one of 
the basic patterns with which we shall 
start our method. This pattern seldom 
varies and can be used to construct com- 
plicated sentences, as well as a variety 
of sentences, simply by adding other, 
smaller, patterns, either before or after 
the basic one. 

Father said, “Lock the door.” 
what You said, “All right. Dad.” 
you did it. 

Mother said, “Answer the phone.” 
Verb, what You said, “All right, 
Mother.” And you did it. 

This provides our cue for how, spe- 
cifically, we shall teach the children. We 
shall say. “Pick up the paper,” show the 
child what to do, let him do it, and then 
He will pick up 


“hear” the 


Verb, 
And 


repeat the command. 
the paper because he will 
command, with his listening eyes. If he 
does not succeed at first, try again. Re- 
peat the procedure. In this manner, after 
you have repeated a few times, even a 
child with poor speechreading ability, or 
poor speechreading habits, will succeed. 
That small taste of success will provide 
motivation which will ensure continuing 
Yes, deaf children “hear” by 


speechreading. 


success. 
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Listen again! You answered 
mother and father. As you replied. teach 
the deaf child to reply, as soon as he has 


the necessary speech sounds. “All right” 


your 


is a convenient reply and initiates the 
second step in the how of language skills. 
Use it! Teach the child to reply and he’s 
using language, proving his understand- 
ing which has been previously insured 
by presentation in a meaningful situa- 
tion, and checked in the doing of the 
action to the response. Here are some 
examples of the short answer method: 


Be careful. I will. 

Be thoughtful. I will. 
Be alert. I will. 

Don’t be mean. | won't. 
Don’t be sassy. I won't. 
Don’t be rude. I won't. 


Open the window. All right, Sister. 
Check the mail. All right. Sister. 
Get the ball. All right Sister. 

Shall | open the window? Please do. 
Shall | check the mail? 
Shall I get the ball? Please do. 


Please do. 


Can an elephant fly? ‘No, it cannot. 


Can a fish fly? No, it cannot. 
Can a bird fly? Yes, it can. 

In introducing questions to teach short 
answers. start with something absurd be- 
cause understanding seems to come 
easier. It also develops a sense of humor 
which gradually can become more re- 
fined. Use the same verb until the child 
gets the feel of the reply: 
the verb. 

Did you get a letter? No, I did not. 
Did you go to the movie? No, I did not. 
Yes, I did. 
Will you go home for Thanksgiving? 


Yes. I willl. 


then change 


Did you write a letter? 


Will you have a birthday party? Yes, 
I will. 
Will you go home on Friday? No. I 


g 
will not. 
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No. I am not. 
Yes. I am. 


fre you sick? 
fre you tired? 
fre you thirsty’ Yes. I am. 
































Do vou like movies? Yes. I do. 
Do you like shrimp? No, I do not. 
Do you like baseball? Yes. I do. 


Can elephants fly? No, they cannot. 


Can geese swim? Yes, they can. 
Can bears climb trees? Yes, they can. 
Did Mary go home? No, she did not. 


Did Sue see the movie? Yes, she did. 
Did Joyce put away the chalk? Yes, she 
did. . 
Does 
does. 
Does Patty like to watch the television? 


Yes. she does. 


Joyce pay attention? Yes, she 


Does kileen pass the mail? No, she does 


not. 


Do cats like milk? Yes, they do. 
Do dogs like pepper? No, they do not. 
Do birds like candy? I don’t know. | 

dont know if they do. 


Can a fish swim? Yes, it can. So can 
a duck. 

Did you get a letter? Yes, | 
did Mary. 

Will you go home tomorrow? Yes, | 
will. So will John. 

Are you sick? Yes, |] am. So is Nancy. 

Do you like candy ? Yes, 1 do. So does 


Jim. 


did. So 


Did Joyce do her homework? Jes, she 


did. So did Kenneth. 
Does Patty pay attention? es, she 
does. So does Charles. 


Do cats climb trees? Yes. they do. So 
do bears. 

Can a fish swim? Yes, it can, but a 
cat cannot. 

Did you get a letter? Yes, | did, but 
Neal did not. 

Continue using all previously taught 

question forms to drill the conjunction, 


but. 
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Can an elephant fly? No, it cannot. 


\either can a bear. 

Did you get a letter? No, | did not. 
\either did Mary. 
Rorrow from natural situations and 


They're easy, but 
And best of all. they in- 
child to language 
skills, provide a framework upon which 


use short answers. 
not too easy. 
troduce the many 
to build more complete sentences, to 
develop connected language skills. 

\s the child’s understanding of short 
answers grows, he acquires a tool which 
is ready for use. So start over. Repeat 
your material. But now it serves an- 
other purpose. to teach the child te say 
the question or the command which has 
been fixed through constant repetition 
in meaningful situations. This initiates 
our basic pattern. The child has gone 
through the first step of Hear it. and has 
started on the second step of Use it. 

Incidentally. from the first) possible 
moment. when the child is able to say a 
few commands, use all of this material 
\uditory train- 
ing is another way of drilling which will 


for auditory training. 


vive accent to the child’s speech, make 
it more fluent and understandable. and 
with some speech, give inflection. 
When you permit a child to leave the 
classroom, and tell him, “Don’t shut the 
the door.” his reply will be, “1 won't.” 


Then, some day, when he is leaving, he 


will say. “I won't shut the door.” o1 
when a classmate is leaving, he will say, 
“Don't shut the door.” 

When the child said, “I won't,” he 


was beginning to use language. When he 


said, “Il wont open the door.” he was 
making connections and building lan- 
vuage skills. When one child said, 


“Don’t shut the door” and another child 
replied, “IL won't.” the idea of oral com- 
munication From this 
seed, connected language skills evolved. 


was growing. 
quickly and correctly. 
Beginning oral communication. we 
know. consists mainly of nouns. Later, 
when a few verbs have been acquired, 
the nouns are combined with the verbs 
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But of 


consist 7 


in the construction of sentences. 
what this construction 

Listen! Listen again to natural language 
that is spoken all around you. You hear 
and 


does 


commands. Commands of verbs 


nouns! Basic and practical! Therefore. 
commands are the best possible con- 
struction with which to start and with 
which to build. We are ego-centered, 
you and I. We are the two most impor- 
tant people in the world. So let's use 
us as subjects. That should 
high level of interest for the deaf child. 
Let's start 
verb. I indicate this pattern by using a 
box with a verb symbol. When we draw 
this box on the chalkboard, it will bring 
a quick recall of the pattern.’ 


create a 


with you understood and a 


Give useful commands and they'll be 
meaningful and provide incentive. And 
will be successful. We have 
found this to be so. Let’s think about 
some commands that babies could learn 


the result 


to speechread. 
Wash 


Comb your 


vour hands. 
hair. 
Tie your shoe. 
Pass the candy. 
Open your letter. 
nose. 


Blow your 


Button your coat. 
Button your dress. 
Button your shirt. 
Put on the ear phones. 
Put away the toys. 
Pick up the paper. 

Get your hat. 

coat. 


book. 


put on, and pick up would be 


Get your 

Get vour 

Put away. 
taught as double verbs. 

Notice the simplicity of vocabulary 
and sentence structure. Notice the key 
construction. verb, what. Notice the 
parts of speech, verb, article, noun. 
or verb, adjective, noun. Notice the 
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syntax, subject, you understood, predi- 
cate, direct object. If we listen more, 
maybe we can hear more commands of 
a similar construction. 

Make a cake. 

Make a pie. 

Make a mistake. 

Make an appointment. 

Make a face. 

Make a 
Make a snowman. 
Make a dress. 

Make a home run. 
Make a basket. 
Make a field goal. 
Make an error. 
pencil. 
capital. 
period. 
comma. 
flashlight. 

Use your head. 

Take a nap. 

Take a bath. 

Take a shower. 

Take a vacation. 
Take a powder. 
Take a picture. 

Take your time. 
Take your turn. 
Pass the crackers. 
Pass the butter. 

Pass the cookies. 
Pass the bread. 
Check the spelling. 
Check the punctuation. 
Check the mistakes. 
Write a letter. 

Write a sentence. 
Write a capital. 
Write a note. 

Write a composition. 
Write a story. 

Write a book report. 
Sweep the steps. 
Sweep the hall. 
Sweep the sidewalk. 
Sweep the driveway. 
Sweep the tunnel. 
Sweep the gym. 
Sweep the classroom. 
Sweep the kitchen. 


noise. 


| se a 
[ Se é 


_ 


Sse é 


~~ Ww 


[ 
Use ¢ 
[ 


se 


a5 
_ 
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For all of these, continue to require 
short answers and to add examples to 


the basic pattern. Each teacher should 
decide which examples and supplemen- 
tary patterns are to be added to her list. 
using as her criterion practicality, visi- 
bility, and adaptability. 

\s the list grows, understanding grows 
and receptive language is being built, ex- 
pressive. language is being used. con- 
language skills are being ac- 
quired, and language learning for deaf 
children is being expedited to a degree 
previously not thought possible. 

We have thus far, after a beginning 
discussion of the general what and hou 
of language learning, discussed a spe- 


nected 


cific how of language learning. a basic 
pattern. Our next step will be to explain 
how to augment a basic pattern, by add- 
ing smaller patterns before or after it. 
In this way, countless sentences, correct 
sentences, even complicated sentences 
are “heard” and used. As we proceed, 
we keep in mind our fundamental pro- 
cedures, viz., require an answer, use 
practical, visible, and adaptable construc- 
tions. and make the new construction 
unlike the prey ious one in order to make 
an impact on the mind that will be 
strong enough to add impetus to this 
learning process and remove any danger 
of associating the new pattern with the 
previous one in an incorrect combina- 
tion, e.g. Let me driving the car. 

The first basic pattern, verb, what, 
e.g. Do your homework, was men- 
tioned previously and many examples 
have been cited. 

Usually I teach verb, where, e.g. 
Go upstairs, Go downtown, as the 
second pattern because it can be put to 
immediate use, especially in news and 
letter writing. Teaching this particular 
pattern eliminates errors commonly 
found in the use of the verb, to go, e.g. 
Go to home. Go to outside, ete. 

Another pattern, verb, what, where, 
e.g. Put it in the attic, remedies an- 
other error commonly found in a deaf 
child’s language. Instead of saying, “Put 
on the table.” this teaches the child to 
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use a direct object with put. In working 
with this pattern, change only the where 
at first and use a pronoun for the direct 
Put it or Put this. In this 
only new learning problem is 


object, e.g, 
' 


way. the 
where. 

ve. Be careful or 
Be alert, is most practical. The short 
answer for this pattern is “I will.” which 
builds for the sentence. / will be polite, 
etc. We use this reply because we feel 


Verb, adjective, e.g. 


determination is usually expressed in re- 
plying to this command. 

This is also a way of drilling adjec- 
tives. Each new adjective that is learned 
is put into this pattern, if possible. 

\nother important basic pattern which 
is often used as a supplementary pattern 
is verb, whom, e.g. Help Mary, Tell 
Vary. Ask Mary. This is an extremely 
useful pattern, e.g. Shall I help Mary 
wash the dishes? 

The babies always are taught simple 
commands as a pattern. We teach them 
Cough, Jump, Bow, Listen. |n teach- 
ing this pattern, it is a good idea to 
group the verbs according to the pre- 
positional phrases that are likely to fol- 
low it. For example. Listen to the radio, 
mother, in the 


to the records, to your 


car, in the tub. 


Verb, whom, what, e.g. Hand me 
a Kleenex, Give me a pencil, is the 
last of the basic patterns. In working 
with this pattern, it is good idea to 
change only the noun at first, e.g. Hand 
me a Kleenex, Hand me a book, Hand 
me a pencil, 

Before | 
patterns can be used with supplementary 
ones. there is a Don’t to be mentioned 
in using this method. Don’t teach these 


show you how these basic 


patterns in presenting the past tense. 
Positively don't. Keeping the box symbol 
for identical construction each time en- 
ables one to teach at least 100 combina- 
tions of the pattern. Such variation is 
not possible with the past tense in the 
box, eg. | opened the window. 
The necessity for observ ing this Don't 
is that children who need rigid structur- 
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ing in order to learn, need this pattern 
in order to learn language. If the past 
tense is used with the box symbol, sup- 
plementary patterns will be used in com- 
bination with the past tense, incorrectly. 
likely to get “May I 


watched the television?” 


You are then 


For children who do not need such 
rigid structuring, there will be a carry 
over without the teacher's having to 
draw attention to the fact. Therefore. 
teach the past tense in another way. 
Teach it separately. Don’t use the pat- 
tern to teach the past tense. 

Now. an example of a basic pattern 
used with supplementary patterns. This 
pattern 


supplementary teaches adverbs 


very easily, 

Straighten the tables. 

Please straighten the tables. 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
Straighten the 
| forgot to straighten the tables. 


With this 
could be used. 
greater success in the child’s using the 


Straighten tables, please. 


Straighten tables, right away. 
Straighten tables, right now. 
tables 


tables 


Straighten quickly. 


Straighten carefully. 


Straighten tables quietly. 


tables again. 


construction any subject 


However. there will be 


construction if the same subject is used 
throughout the presentation of a new 
supplementary pattern, and each differ- 
ent subject is presented at a different 
time as an additional supplementary 
pattern. 

Did you straighten the tables? 

Require an answer which builds. / did 
not straighten the tables. 

First, straighten the tables; then put 
away the chalk. All right, Sister. 
Shall | straighten the tables? Please 

do. 

Tell Mary to straighten the tables. 
All right, Sister. Mary, straighten 
the tables. 

It's my job to straighten the tables. 
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The adjective can be 
changed, i.e. taught as another supple- 
mentary pattern after this has been 
well fixed, e.g. Its Mary’s job to 
straighten the tables. 

Will you straighten the tables? Yes, 
| will. Afterwhile, the child will vol- 
unteer, | will straighten the tables. 
\fter the first 

been thoroughly 

supplementary answer such as /'d be 
happy to for a reply. 


possessive 


answers have 
teach a 


short 
ingrained, 


I'd be happy to straighten the tables. 
In the reply, /’d be happy to the basic 
pattern is understood. Teach the child 
that. He already knows what under- 
stood means because of the subject 
in the basic construction. 

Straighten the tables, will you please? 

Will you please straighten the tables? 

May | straighten the tables? Don't 

straighten the tables until later. 

I shall not explain methods for the 
remaining supplementary patterns. As 
teachers, you are familiar with methods 
of presentation and drill which makes 
such explanations unnecessary. 

Don't straighten the tables because 
Charles will wash the floor right 
after school. 

Don't straighten the tables until you 
put away the chalk. 

Don't straighten the tables until you 
are finished putting away the chalk. 

You better straighten the tables be- 
cause it’s your job to. 

You better straighten the tables. \t's 
your job. 

Don't forget to straighten the tables. 

Don't forget to straighten the tables 
when you are finished putting away 
the chalk. 

Don’t forget to help John straighten 
the tables before you watch the 
television. 

Don’t forget to help John straighten 
the tables; you are supposed to. 

Didn’t you straighten the tables? You 
better do it now. 

Teach that Do it can be used instead 

of any of the examples. 
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Didn't you straighten the tables? You 
better do it before you go outside. 
Didn't you straighten the tables yet? 
You better do it before you go up- 

stairs to wash your hair. 

Remember to straighten the tables. 
It’s your job. 

Remember to straighten the tables 
before you go home. 

Remember to put away the chalk \e- 
fore you straighten the tables. 
Remember to straighten the tables. 

John will help you. 

Try to finish straightening the tables 
before you ring the bell, Ask John 
to help you. He will. 

Should | straighten the tables? Yes, 
you should or You certainly should. 
Teach You certainly should as a vari- 
ation of a short answer. 

This is an excellent way to drill the 

patterns, to make sure that the child 

them accurately. 
exact if you start 


is speechreading 
Repetition will be 
with a the pattern. 

You told me to straighten the tables. 

Won't you straighten the tables? 

Won't you please straighten the ta- 
bles? 

Can you straighten the tables? 

Can you straighten the tables \efore 
you go home? 

Do you have time to straighten the 
tables before you go upstairs to 
put this in the attic? 

Don’t you have time to straighten the 
tables before you put this in the 
attic? 

If you do have time to straighten the 
tables, do it quietly. 

If you don’t have time to straighten 
the tables, tell me and | will ask 
John to straighten the tables. 

Let me straighten the tables. 

Let me straighten the tables before | 
go upstairs to put away the 
blouses. 

[ would like to straighten the tables. 

| want to straighten the tables. 

It’s time to straighten the tables. 
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Don't forget to tell me when it’s time 
to straighten the chairs. Then | 
will do it. 

You forgot to tell me when to straight- 
en the tables. 

| might straighten the chairs if | 
have time to. 

| might not straighten the chairs be- 
fore | ring the bell, but I will do it 
as soon as | can. 

| will straighten the tables as soon 
as I can. 

| will straighten the tables as quickly 

, as I can. 

lf | have time to, I will straighten the 
tables, before | go home. 

| like to straighten the tables. 

Sister told me to straighten the ta- 
bles when Charles was finished wash- 
ing. the floor. 

Sister told me not to straighten the 
tables until Charles finished 
washing the floor. 

lhank you for straightening the ta- 
bles. 

Thank you for straightening the ta- 
bles after you put away the chalk. 

Dont bother to straighten the tables. 
Charles will because he’s going to 
wash the floor first. 

If you straighten the tables, | will 
put away the chalk. 

lf you straighten the tables, | will 
help you. 

have time to, do it. 


was 


If you 

If you don’t have time to, I will. 

When you straighten the tables, be 
careful not to bump the hearing 
aid, 

When you straighten the tables, ask 
John to help you. 

When it’s time to straighten the ta- 
bles, | will help you. 

When it’s time to straighten the ta- 
bles, ring my bell, and | will come 
and help you. 

When it’s time to straighten the ta- 
bles, ring my bell, 1f 1 am finished 
putting away the sheets, | will 
help you. Otherwise, Mary will. 
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I’m proud of you for helping Mary 
straighten the tables. 

I'm going to straighten the tables. 

Why didn’t you straighten the ta- 
bles? | told you to. Besides, you're 
supposed to. 

| saw Mary straightening the tables. 

| saw Mary helping John straighten 
the tables. 

| remembered to straighten the ta- 
bles. Did you? 

| don’t care to straighten the tables. 

Remind me to straighten the tables. 

Remind me to straighten the tables 
before | go to the shop. 

Remind me to straighten the tables 
when | am finished putting up the 
drapes and dusting the furniture. 

You may not go outside unless you 
straighten the tables. 

Straightening the tables is my job. 

Would you rather straighten the ta- 
bles now or later? 

Would you rather straighten the ta- 
bles or vacuum the rug? 

These are some of the combinations 
possible using this basic and supplemen- 
tary pattern method. You will find more 
combinations as you work with the 
pattern. 

Because this pattern method is in its 
infancy, because it is in the process of 
heing developed, the method is far from 
being perfected and _ its potential far 
from being exhausted. Constant effort 
at minute organization keeps bringing 
to light more and more ramifications 
and possibilities. It is my belief that 
this methodology shows great promise 
for simplifying the methods and _ prob- 
lems of language teaching and learning. 

This method accelerates oral commu- 
nication because it secures more fluent 
and better accented speech: it structures 
for the brain-injured child with his per- 
ceptual and memory difficulties: it es- 
tablishes more receptive language, fas- 
ter, easier, and very thoroughly; it also 
simplifies grammar. It accelerates all 
learning. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEES 


General Advisory Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Sam B. Craig, superintendent, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members: Gertrude Barber, asst. superin 
tendent of schools. Erie Day School for the 
Deaf, Erie, Pa.;: Rev. Thomas R. Bartley, 


director, De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh; D1 
Jack Birch, director of special education, De 
partment of Pittsburgh Public Schools; Di 
Donald L. Cleland, Professor of 
director, Reading Laboratory, in 
teacher training in special education, Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Serena Foley Davis 
principal, Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public 
School, Philadelphia; Dr. John T. Dickinson, 
director, Mercy Hearing Clinic, Mercy Hospi 
tal, Pittsburgh: Dr. Leo G. Doerfler, director 
Department of Audiology, School of Medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Thomas A. Hop 


iducation, 
charge of 


kins, chairman, Speech Department, Mount 
Mercy College, Pittsburgh: Dr. Alton Kloss, 
superintendent, Western Pennsylvania Schoo! 


for the Blind, Pittsburgh; Dr. Fred C. Krause, 
Administrator of Special Services for Alle 
gheny County (Office of County Superintend 
ent of Schools), Pittsburgh; Phyllis Me 
Calmont, executive director, Pittsburgh Hear 
ing Society: Dr. Engene T. McDonald, dire 
tor, Speech and Hearing Program at Pennsy| 
vania State University; Very Reverend Msgr. 
John B. McDowell, Superindendent of Schools 
for the Diocese of Pittsburgh; Dr. Paul H. 
Masoner, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Dr. Jack Matthews, head, 
Department of Speech, University of Pitts 
burgh; John G. Nace, headmaster, Pennsy! 
vania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Floy L. Penn, Director of Instruction in the 
Mt. Lebanon (Pittsburgh) Publie Schools: 
Charles Rawlings, principal, Pennsylvania 
State Oral School, Scranton, Pa.; H. E. Don 
aldson, Western Pennsylvania School Parents’ 
Group. 


Program Committee 


Chairman: Josephine Carr, New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains, New York. 
Members: Dr. Sam B. Craig, Western 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh: 
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SUMMER MEETING 
June 22-27 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















as, Joseph Giangreco, lowa School for the Deaf, 
Bluffs: Atice A. Kent, Day Classes 
for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio: Dr. Edgar | 
Lowell, administrator, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles: Marjorie Magner, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts; June 
Miller, University of Kansas, Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kansas: Dr. Clarence D. O'Con 
nor, superintendent, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York; Marian Quick, Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh: 
Audrey Ann Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis; Alice Streng. 


of Wisconsin Milwaukee. 


Council 


Simmons, 


University 


Registration 
MeCanne, Western 
the Deaf, Chairman. 


\Mirs. Mary D. 


vania School for 


1 nnsyl 


Banquet 
Mrs. Sam B. Craig, Mrs. Florence Hl. Lawlor, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 


Co-chairmen. 


Entertainment and Information 


\Irs. Cecelia Boslett, Public 


burgh, Chairman. 


Schools. Pitts 


E x hi bit s 


Minnie M. Hill, Volta Bureau. chairman 
C. G. Smith, Western Pennsylvania Schoo! 
Housing 
Sister Helen Louise, De Paul Institute, 


Chairman. 
Vonitoring 


Mrs. H. E. Donaldson. Western Pennsylvania 
School Parents’ Group, Chairman. 
Printing 
C. G. Smith, Western 
Chairman. 


Pennsylvania Schoo! 
Properties 

Dr. Aubrey Epstein, Department of Audiol 
ogy, Eye and Ear Hospital, Pittsburgh, Chait 
man, 


Publicity 


Mrs. Margaret J. Ockay, Western Pennsyl 
vania School, Chairman; Mrs. Jane Birch. 
Western Pennsylvania School. 
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FRANCES PARTRIDGE CONNOR 
LEO E. CONNOR 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 





in TEACHER EDUCATION 





A IMMEDIATE NEED, stretching far 
into the forseeable future, exists for 
teacher training facilities in 
colleges and universities for preparing 


increased 
teachers of children who are deaf. In 
the 1956-1957 school year approximate- 
ly 156 teachers completed graduate and 
undergraduate programs as fully 
pared teachers of deaf children.’ In the 


pre- 


same school year it is estimated about 
350 untrained teachers started their ca- 
reers in the day classes, or special day 
and residential schools for the deaf of 
our country.” Probably no other area 
of education of children faces the fright- 
reality of continually absorbing 
so large a percentage of untrained teach- 


ening 


ers year after year. 

The solution to this current problem 
lies in expanding the number of under- 
graduate and graduate students who en- 
ter the teaching profession in the edu- 
cation of children who are deaf and in 
organizing in-service training programs 
for teachers in residential and day 
schools for deaf pupils. But quantity 
and quality must go hand in hand. The 
challenge of the future lies in the con- 
tinuing providing of excellent teachers 
of deaf children. Educational advances 
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for 
TEACHERS 


OF THE DEAF 


in group. techniques, more — efficient 
teaching methods and action research 
must be translated into teacher educa- 
tion and in-service programs for on-the- 
job teachers. 

Desirable professional standards _in- 
cluding knowledges, attitudes and skills 
essential for teachers of children 
are deaf should be maintained and im- 
proved. Teacher educators and_ state 
certification authorities are cooperative- 
ly working toward this end. Curriculum 
and methodological leaders and other 
professional workers engaged in the 
team effort to educate children who are 
deaf will play an increasingly important 
role in preparing teachers to meet their 
broadening \dminis- 
trators and supervisors of educational 
programs for deaf children must plan 
for intensive and continual in-service 
programs for teachers of the deaf, es- 
pecially those who have not completed 
the manifold requirements of a com- 
plete training program. 

In reviewing current literature in 
teacher education. four main trends 
seem to be outstanding. The educators 
responsible for teacher preparation and 
in-service programs for teachers of deaf 
children are challenged to focus atten- 
tion on pre-service laboratory experi- 
ences, preparation for the teacher’s par- 
ticipation on an inter-disciplinary team, 


1 
wiao 


responsibilities. 
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and the teacher's need for help in devel- 
oping a suitable curriculum for the 
children. Continuous education and 
professional growth of teachers of the 
deaf is the final element of the future 
trends. 


Laboratory Experiences and 
Practicum 

Future successful teachers of the deaf 
need as much supervised observation 
and practice teaching as possible in 
their training program and competent 
supervision during the first years of 
teaching deaf children. Implicit in this 
statement is the need for a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of deaf youngsters from 
the earliest preschool years to late ado- 
lescence. Critic teachers and skilled su- 
pervisors constitute an integral part of 
such a training program. Important 
too, is a laboratory setting destined to 
afford the student teachers maximum 
learning concurrent with their course 
requirements. 

An actual school environment with a 
varied developmental program is essen- 
tial as a laboratory situation. Prospec- 
tive teachers of the deaf should see and 
meet deaf children in their preschool 
years through elementary and secondary 
ages in a variety of classroom and spe- 
cial activities. This comprehensive pro- 
gram is conducive to learning about 
children’s emotional and social, as well 
as academic, growth. For a correct ap- 
preciation of deaf children, a prospec- 
tive teacher of the deaf should observe, 
listen and speak with deaf children. Ex- 
tensive observation and practice teach- 
ing requirements must be fulfilled be- 
fore the teacher is hired. If a training 
program for teachers of the deaf has 
any value whatsoever, it rests upon the 
foundation of knowing what it means to 
really teach a deaf child. Observations 
of auditorially handicapped children in 
speech and hearing clinics, camps, ath- 
letic events and community activities 
can also be a broadening influence for 
a future teacher and help make practical 
the realistic situations so often stressed 
in good classroom teaching for the deaf. 
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Occasions should be present in which 
prospective teachers can hear parents of 
deaf pupils talk about their children. 
The topics under discussion and ques- 
tions raised at such meetings will give 
valuable insight into home environment 


and family reactions to school. Teachet 
education personnel can help by ar- 
ranging with the laboratory school to 
teachers sit in on model 
guidance 
conversations 


have student 
intake interviews, 
and ordinary 
parents and various school personnel. 
In the course of a school year a teacher- 


meetings 
between 


in-training might be present at various 
meetings where parents confer with the 
school nurse, audiologist. otologist. 
pediatrician, principal, classroom teach- 
ers. school psychologist, guidance coun- 
selor, librarian and athletic coaches. In 
a comprehensive program, an apprecia- 
tion of curriculum and faculty coordina- 
tion as well as some insight into teach- 
ers and parents’ interests and activities 
would be realized in an annual series of 
discussions. 

\ case history or 
with varied age levels of deaf students 
becomes a portion of the 
teacher education Detailed 
study and analysis, under expert guid- 
ance, of medical, audiological. environ- 


study technique 
necessary 
program. 


mental and educational factors leading 
to the present status and motivation of 
deaf pupils can provide an invaluable 
tool and necessary appreciation of class- 
room behavior. 

Since the teacher of deaf children has 
diagnostic. therapeutic and educational 
objectives to achieve with pupils. an un- 
derstanding of information gathering 
techniques should be included in the 
teacher preparation program. Increas- 
ingly, team evaluation and 
dations will produce the specific pro- 
gram planning for deaf pupils. Since 
classroom teachers help to actualize 
these lines of endeavor, additional tech- 
niques of cooperative action will also be 
included in the laboratory experiences 
prior to teaching. 

Laboratory experiences for an_ in- 
service program should consist of model 


recorimen- 
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lessons taught by master teachers and 
opportunities to visit a variety of school 
programs, including those for hearing 
children. Teachers of the deaf need an 
approach based on the meaningful 
teaching of subject matter where flexible 
techniques and natural methods make 
the deaf children active participants in 
the learning process. Good teaching for 
any children will exhibit the planning 
and attitudes necessary to make class- 
room living the experimental model so 
necessary for all teachers of the deaf.* 
Team Approach 

Teachers need preparation to work 
in cooperative professional 
Teachers of the deaf in the 
their 


effectively 
activities. 
past have not always trained in 
preparation program in the several pro- 
fessional areas requiring cooperative 
effort. For example, participation in 
planning courses of action and partici- 
pation ‘with other members of a pro 
fessional team in helping parents re- 
garding a child’s future occupational 
placement has not been a part of some 
teacher education programs. 

The ability to work with a_profes- 
sional team implies utilizing available 
records and personnel, to observe, ana- 
lyze and confer regarding deaf children 
who are not progressing normally in 
some aspect of the school program. Cer- 
tainly, successful teachers of the deaf in 
day and residential schools need the 
skill to recognize 
incumbent upon the school superintend- 


maladjustment, but 


ents Is the employ ment of school person- 
nel who can aid the classroom teachers. 
\dministrative prac- 
tices In public school districts and _ resi- 


and supervisory 
dential schools have sometimes depart- 
mentalized guidance or psychological 
functions to the extent that 
teachers have little opportunity to help 
diagnose or plan for atypical deaf chil- 
dren. Are teacher educators stressing 
appropriate experiences with other than 
the well-adjusted and successful deaf 
child? Are teachers aware of proper 
methods of identifying and _ teaching 
youngsters who need special help? 


classroom 
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and _ skills 


differential 


collected 
pioneers in 


The information 
developed by 
diagnosis, heretofore confined to neuro- 
logical, audiological and psychological 
manifestations of auditory impairment, 
must be widened to include skilled de- 
velopmental observations by teachers in 
an on-going program for deaf children 
of all ages. Some diagnosticians appear 
to believe that infrequent clinical visits 
are sufficient to assess the complex na- 
ture of hearing handicaps when a child 
exhibits deviate behavior that may be- 
come apparent or more manifest in 
situations. The 
teacher and supervisors of programs for 
deaf children who are in a uniquely ad- 
vantageous position after prolonged ob- 
add anecdotal informa- 

each individual deaf 


learning classroom 


servations can 


tion concerning 
child of sc hool age. 

education programs for 
teachers of the deaf. through specific 
course offerings should: (a) orient the 
student to the educational problems and 
available programs for all exceptional 
children, (b) provide a comprehensive 
understanding of deaf children psycho- 


Teacher 


logically, physically, socially and emo- 
tionally. and (c) 
teachers to work with deaf children who 
may have additional handicaps or spe- 
cial learning problems. Schools for the 
deaf should stress in-service educational 
opportunities for studying medical and 


prepare prospective 


psychological data to help plan class- 
room procedures to educate children 
more effectively. 

In schools for the deaf, usual teacher 
and supervisory efforts are being sup- 
plemented by a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach. Audiological, psychological and 
outside-of-classroom observations are 
becoming part of the anecdotal informa- 
tion that comprises the total educational 
picture of each deaf student. 
reports and achievement levels are ana- 


Progress 


lvzed more frequently and individually 
on the basis of the child’s own ability, 
rather than matched against an arbi- 
trary grade or age standard. Resource 
people, including parents, older chil- 
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dren, interested college students and 
community specialists of various kinds, 
are being utilized to broaden deaf chil- 
dren’s horizons and provide new learn- 
ing experiences. 

Teacher training personnel in colleges 
and universities likewise, should en- 
deavor to cull the best ideas available 
from varied cooperative procedures 
rather than uphold a single organization 
as the ultimate program for hearing 
handicapped children. Educators of the 
deaf carrying on in-service activities for 
their teachers will also recognize that 
good school practices for a coordinated 
attack on educational problems of the 
deaf can frequently be found in schools 
and classes for children who are men- 
tally retarded, provisions for hospital- 
ized educational _ pro- 
grams for the visually handicapped. 
Directors of both pre-service and_ in- 
service programs should note that co- 
operative research by groups in school 
settings, a growing phenomena of Amer- 
ican education, can provide valuable an- 
swers for team efforts with children who 
have physical problems.‘ In addition, 
it hints at a desirable country-wide or- 
ganization for intensive study by profes- 
sional personnel in schools for the deaf. 


youngsters, or 


Classroom activities used as labora- 
tory experiences for teacher-trainees 
and in-service teachers should have a 


mental health and life adjustment value 
as well as be sound in the academic tra- 
dition. Children’s needs extend far be- 
yond increasing skill in the three R’s. 
Deaf children, in particular, need to 
want to engage in their classroom pro- 


gram as well as gain benefit from 
teachers’ rewards and high marks. Skill 
in filling blanks or conjugating verbs 


has never been acknowledged to be the 
sum of the teacher’s endeavors but plan- 
ning classroom activities that make 
sense to deaf children in terms of in- 
creasing skills useful for daily living 
constitutes a desirable teacher goal. For 
this, the ideas and resources of super- 
visors, other school personnel and com- 
munity people become sine qua non for 
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a fully developed classroom program. 

Modern trends in education reflect 
the increasing realization of the role of 
the teacher of the deaf as an active con- 
sumer of research findings, new ideas 
and information made available by a 
host of specialists interested in the field 
of auditory impairments. “Education of 
the whole child” and of “all the chil- 
dren” means knowledges, skills and un- 
derstandings that are vearly growing in 
scope and implication. 

Superior teachers of the deaf recog- 
nize this need for a united attack on the 
problem of educating all the deaf chil- 
dren in the best possible way and appre- 
ciate that their responsibilities go far 
beyond the traditional subject matter 
concerns. Teacher preparation and _ in- 
service programs will have to stress the 
competencies of advising deaf children. 
helping parents to get information, pro- 
viding for individual differences, par- 
ticipating in research, providing wide 
and working with 
other members of a professional team. 


social experiences 


Curriculum 


In the deaf 
where many programs are regional or 
statewide in setting, development of cur- 
riculum must proceed by 
steps to mirror its activities according 
to the nature and needs of the children 
in the locality the school serves. The 
handicap of deafness, with its main lan- 
guage and speech problems. will not al- 
low a school for the deaf to accept in 
toto the “same curriculum as hearing 
schools” or the “state course of studies.” 

If curriculum consists of all the activi- 
ties that are carried on by a school and 
not just various academic or vocational 
subjects, then a unique combination of 
skills and knowledges for deaf children 
must be formulated by each school 
faculty. Only then will the school grad- 
uates be enabled both to meet universal 
life challenges and the necessities of 


education of children. 


progressly e 


local community living. 

Streng has pointed out in a recent 
issue of the Volta Review the kinds of 
curricula currently sponsored by schools 
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for the deaf in-this country and has ad- 
vanced Stratemeyers curriculum orien- 
tation around life situations as a possi- 
ble basis to further help deaf children.” 

Do the administrators and supervisors 
in schools and classes for the deaf per- 
mit teachers freedom to improvise, ex- 
periment, improve or suggest changes? 
Since curriculum development is an on- 
voing and progressive undertaking vital- 
ly affected by 
administrative 


both classroom teachers 


and personnel, college 
and university departments in the area 
of the deaf must be prepared for dual 
programs: preparing teachers of the 
deaf to engage in curriculum develop- 
ment and giving supervisors and othe1 
administrators necessary skills to plan 


work. 

Do teachers of the deaf receive train- 
ing in curriculum development or is 
inflexible 
influ- 
ence of classroom teachers upon curricu- 


activities in curricula 


their training confined to 


method courses? Has the great 
lum as it is practiced in any school been 


| 
ove! looked r 


lists of the most modern educational ob- 


Courses of study or long 
jectives can sometimes be far removed 
day-to-day happenings of 
teachers and children. 
contributions of teachers to curriculum 


from the 
In recent years. 


development have been formalized in 
many communities through the encour- 
agement of in-service teacher commit- 
tees established to examine philosophy 
and objectives. materials and methods, 
research and special services. Results of 
such time-consuming and arduous ac- 
tivities when properly encouraged and 
utilized. often tend to be vigorously ap- 
plied in the school program, even before 


the curriculum is completed on paper. 

Have supervisors and principals in 
programs for the deaf been prepared 
with professional experiences and ad- 
vanced courses in curriculum improve- 
ment. child growth and action research? 
Educational and allied knowledge in the 
field of atypical children has developed 
to the point where leadership positions 
in the education of deaf children de- 
mand professional training far beyond 
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that of a year of specialized education 
after college. A doctoral program in 
Special Education will 
commonplace for those who have the 
ability and the desire to head education- 
auditorially impaired 


soon become 


al programs for 
children. 
Curriculum 
service activity probably can be most 
introduced to teachers of the 
first 


development as an in- 


effectively 


deaf after thei year of teaching. 


Skilled administrators recognize the 
heavy burdens of growth and adjust- 
ment that any first year teacher faces. 
But after the initial year of teaching 


deaf children. many teachers can bring 
enthusiasm and fresh ideas to a consid- 
curriculum 
more experienced teachers 
faculty 
operative work endeavors and can ef- 
help the professional orowth 


eration of problems. In- 
creasingly. 
welcome new members in co- 
fectively 
of newer members of the faculty at cur- 
riculum meetings. 

For all concerned in this kind of com- 
mittee activity. discussions of educa- 
tional objectives and methods can be a 
and a valuable in- 


Educators 


unifying influence 


service experience. agree 
that a school’s curriculum activity is one 
ol the 


=( h ol] quality . 


most obvious predicators of 


Professional Growth of 
Teachers of the Deaf 

Professional growth — stated simply 
means the, desire and the effort on the 
part of a teacher to utilize continually 
the best ideas available to improve his 
own teaching and his school’s program. 
Obviously, this will be an important part 
of both pre- and in-service training pro- 
orams. 

Professional growth as an_ attitude 
and a habit has to be planted and fos- 
tered. Intelligent direction and mean- 
ingful effort can difficulties 
and preserve initiative during the many 


minimize 


years of a teaching career. The educa- 
tion of the deaf has a long history and a 
present body of knowledge that cannot 
he completely encompassed within even 


the better training programs. There- 
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el 162 speech audiometer 
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fore. resources and avenues of desirable 
further study and activity should be a 
recognized element of the teacher prepa- 
ration objectives. 

Classroom teachers of the deaf some- 
work in educational programs 
where they are isolated from fellow 
teachers of their specialty. To facilitate 
their adjustment, teacher preparation 
should include emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of self-directed growth as 
well as that stemming from supervision 
and ratings. Classroom teachers of the 
deaf must be able to utilize the informa- 
tion provided by parents and commu- 
nity members. medical and therapy per- 
sonnel. and other 
school’s staff. To attain this competence. 
teacher training personnel must. strive 
to select the candidates who will learn 
where to obtain ideas and aid. as well 
as strive to increase the skill of utilizing 
all possible assistance. 


times 


members of the 


Teacher educators at colleges and 
universities have an obligation to urge 
superintendents in the schools and dis- 
tricts employing their students as teach- 
ers of the deaf to provide as many 
growth opportunities as possible and 
help facilitate the teachers’ use of them 
through in-service and further graduate 
training. In well-established, as well as 
newly-organized programs for teaching 
deaf children. consultant from 
a university can be of immeasurable 
Additional graduate courses, in- 
cluding supervisory and administrative 


service 
help. 


experiences, for further training must 
be available at regional centers. Work- 
shops and conferences during the school 
year and summer could bring teachers 
of the deaf together to help raise the 
level of instruction of a state or national 
area. 
Professional growth of individual 
teachers, in whatever situation they find 
themselves, is dependent upon their own 
interest and effort. Special Education. 
audiological or psychological literature 
will bring within arm’s reach some of 
the best thinking of the world’s leaders 
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in these fields. Skillful experimentation 
and research, springing from a teacher's 
confidence and curiosity. will improve 
learning situations. Finally, helpful su- 
pervision and dedicated administration 
will make the classroom teacher's task 
easier by cooperatively shouldering the 
responsibilities and expanding personal 
horizons for the education of deaf chil- 
dren. 


Summary 


Despite the fact that superintendents 
of schools for deaf and hearing children 
throughout the country realize that 
teachers of the deaf are more difficult to 
secure than any other in the field of spe- 
cial education,’ the breaking of the edu- 
cational bottleneck in the training of 
many more teachers of the deaf must 
not be solved at the expense of quality 
of the teachers entering the classroom. 
Teacher educators must incorporate in 
their programs ways of helping teachers 
participate in curriculum development. 
cooperative action techniques and desir- 
able practical situations. School admin- 
istrators know well the 
for a planned, continual in-service pro- 
vram for all faculty members. As school 
administrators gradually solve the at- 
tendant problems of low salaries cur- 


only too need 


rently paid school staffs in programs for 
the deaf and the inadequate housing that 
plagues many of the educational areas 
for handicapped pupils, colleges and 
universities have to provide the best 
kind of beginning teachers for deaf chil- 
dren. 
Well-trained 


and professionally-growing experienced 


beginning teachers 
teachers are the mainstays of our educa- 
tional programs for deaf children. By 
their excellent teaching they have made 
their 
Through their excellent teaching and the 


specialty a respected endeavor. 
training of the future, they will inspire 


ever more young men and women to 


want to enter this difficult. yet reward- 
ing. educational activity. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Community 











L MAN mores seem to dictate that 

those of us who are different are 
viewed askance, are sized up from a safe 
distance, are scrutinized before tentative 
acceptance is forthcoming. At the same 
time there lies deep within the bones of 
all of us a natural affinity for the “under 
dog”. This second is especially true 
when we comprehend, and are able to 
identify ourselves with. the twist of fate 
or the nature of the circumstance which 
brought about the situation. When it 
dawns upon us that “there, but for the 
grace of God. go I.” whether applied to 
those we consider more fortunate or less 
fortunate than we. we are ready to get 
down to the business of intercommunica- 
tion and a solid basis for respecting and 
enjoying our fellow men. Association 
is more productive to this end than is 
preaching accompanied by lack of asso- 
ciation. 

The very nature of the four pronged 
language problem of young deaf chil- 
dren (Speaking, understanding the 
reading, writing) 
The centuries 


speech of others. 
stamps them as different. 
of our helplessness in the face of this 
educational dilemma, plus more cen- 
turies of “asylums” and “institutions.” 
have not made our present task easier. 

If a school for the deaf intends seri- 
ously to do something about “educating 
the public” it must gird itself for a seem- 
ingly endless task. It will take time. 
effort and planning. plus some imagina- 
tion coupled with a sense of humor and 
proportion. 


P ' i 
Dr. Pratt principa # Clarke School for the 
Northampt r Mass 
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Relations 


Community relations. like such things 
as character, virtue and integrity, must 
start at home. In this instance it begins 
within the school for the deaf itself. Do 
vou have a sense of mission, an over- 
weening purpose equivalent to or greater 
than any other activity in town? Do 
staff members feel this to the extent that 
Is “talking 


shop” at the least provocation an occu- 


it comes out of their pores ¢ 


pational and professional hazard? Do 
staff meetings tend to turn toward soul- 
searching questions for which there are 
no readily available answers. even from 
the most experienced? If so, the essen- 
tial ingredients of good community re- 
lations are present, and the task is large- 
ly an administrative one backed up by 
high professional esprit de corps. 

There are some avenues to be explored 
in the search for a means to make your 
school an integral part of your com- 
munity: 

1. Encourage staff members to active- 
ly participate in community affairs 
such as churches. clubs. organiza- 
tions. 

Receive groups and organizations 
at the school. 

3. Plan 
groups and individuals can assist 
the school. and ask them to assist. 

1. Keep the local newspapers, radio 
stations. and TV stations constantly 
advised of interesting activities and 
events: (designate a staff member 
to write releases and furnish photos 


constructive ways in which 


and names. ) 

5. Organize a group of staff members 
who are capable and willing to han- 
dle speaking engagements. since the 
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program chairmen of all organiza- 
tions are faced with the eternal 
problem of “interesting speakers”: 
(a film concerning your school, a 
film concerning another school for 
the deaf, color slides, and person- 
able speakers are most helpful). 
Have children regularly attend the 
local churches of their denomina- 
tions. 

Encourage children to engage in 
shopping excursions downtown as a 
routine matter. 

Arrange for children to participate 
competently in activi- 
ties such as Boy Scout Courts of 
Honor. Girl Scout Juliette Lowe 
nights. ete. 


community 


Invite the public to school affairs. 
\dvise parents as to the possibili- 
ties and importance of having their 
children want to be participators in 
neighborhood doings. 
Remove visual barriers 
border of your campus. including 
fences. so that the casual passerby 
may have an unobstructed 
Barriers of any sort unconciously 
bring up an association with our 
tradition of “asylums” ). 
Place markers downtown to 
cate the direction to your school. 
using the term “deaf”, also 
place appropriate markers to indi- 
cate your campus and the main 
office building which most visitors 
are seeking. “Friendship Lamps.” 
lighted at night, indicating indi- 
vidual buildings are helpful to visi- 
tors, new parents, and taxi drivers. 


from. the 


view: 


and 


Use local facilities for the children 
such as the YMCA, parks. camps. 
playground activities and swimming 
pools which, as a fringe benefit. 
will enable the local population to 
recognize that deaf children, aside 
from language difficulties, respond 
as all other children do. 
Permit children, with 
from the staff, to raise some funds 
from which they contribute to local 


assistance 


and national charities. 

15. Organize an active and functional 
Guidance Program for pupils ap- 
proaching graduation. This brings 
children into contact with schools, 
businesses and business men, point- 
ing up the task ahead to the stu- 
dents and permitting others to no- 
tice that they are competent. 

We at Clarke School have worked on 
all of the above, and more, in our con- 
tinuing efforts to be a real part of the 
Northampton community, and to have 
our neighbors identify themselves with 
us. In carrying out number two, for 
instance, over the last five years we have 
had groups of thirty to forty persons 
each representing the Lions Club. Rotary 
Club. B’Nai Brith, D.A.R.. Quota Club. 
and Beta Sigma Phi Sorority 
the school dining rooms for an evening 
meal as guests of the school. Staff mem- 


come to 


bers served as hosts and hostesses at 
Children served as waiters and 
waitresses. After the meals I gave brief 


orientation talks. introduced supervising 


tables. 


teachers. Then classroom teachers dem- 
onstrated work with 
children beginning with the youngest 


small groups of 
and progressing to upper school pupils. 
Children and_ staff 
questions. In some cases the demonstra- 
tions with children took place in the 
dining room, in others we adjourned to 
the chapel in Hubbard Hall. The eve- 
nings were concluded by tours of the 


members answered 


campus, starting with the classrooms in 
Hubbard Hall with each teacher stand- 
ing by in her room to answer questions 
and make conversation. 

The end objectives which we seek in 
our public information program are: 
(1) to 
tablish the point that educativi: 
deaf is education plus requiring special 


remove strangeness: (2) to es- 


the 


methods and more highly trained staff 
than regular schools rather than a cus- 
(3) to 


create a climate wherein the condition 


todial care arrangement, and 


of deafness is respectable and deaf per- 


sons are respected. 
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WINNING 


) 


HE THREE STUDENTS whose essays were selected this month as winners in 

the contest sponsored by the Alexander Graham Bell Associatiton all belong 
in Group I for contest purposes. Group I entrants have a hearing loss in excess of 
75 decibels in the better ear, sustained before acquiring language. 

\ny child between the ages of 11 and 16, attending a special school or class for 
the deaf. is eligible to enter the competition, which is continuous. Three essays 
are selected each month for printing in the Volta Review. Contest rules appeared 
in the January 1958 issue of the magazine. A copy of the rules also may be ob- 
tained from the Association headquarters. 





The Mayflower Sails Again 


In 1620. one hundred and two Pil- 
vrims began a perilous voyage to Amer- 
ica. They were filled with fear for they 
thought that they reach 
America. They 
and 


land 


would never 


were crowded. exhaust- 
After 
SIXLV-SIX How 
relieved the Pilgrims were apt to be! 
The second Mayflower was originally 
built in England. On September 22, 
1956. it was launched at Bixham. Dev- 
on, England. It was given to the Ameri- 
cans by the British. The Mayflowe: 
sailed to Plymouth. Mass. from England 


ed. afraid uncomfortable. 


davs was sighted. 


in April for a celebration. Then it came 
to New York. She will be berthed per- 
in Plymouth, Mass. 
Barbara Joan Wagreich 
Lexington School, Neu 


manently 
age Il 
York 


Why Reading Is “*A Must” For Me 


Books are a well-worn route toward 
better understanding of the world, and 
its people. They form a kind of a magic 
carpet that enables me to travel around 
the world. visit imaginary places, meet 
new people. and to share their opinions 
right in my living room. Books are also 
an inspiration to my English and to bet- 
ter thinking. 
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| like to read for the above reasons, 
and to make my spare time pleasant, yet 
profitable. [ can't what a 
gloomy, forsaken, and forlorn place the 


imagine 


earth would be if there were no books to 
enjoy. 
Roslyn Kav Goodstein-——age 14 
Lexington School. New York 


Junior Basketball Tournament 


\fter school, last year, my friends fre- 
went to the Currier Hall to 
Junior Varsity and Varsity 
Basketball Teams practicing basketball. 
We couldn't play because we were too 


quently 
watch 


short to play. 

One day. Mr. Comstock. 
felt sorry for us and he planned a tour- 
could play against the 


the coach. 


nament so we 
other schools. 

We won the first game against the 
Quaker Ridge School. The next game 
Was against the school 


same and we 


won, anyway. 
We defeated Children’s Village for 
for the Final, we 


We lost the 


the Semi-Final, and 
lost to Leake and Watts. 
tournament. 


Leslie Solomon- age 12 
Vew York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains 











BOOK ae 
REVIEWS 


Industrial Deafness, by Joseph Sataloff, 
New York, New York: McGraw-Hill, the 
Blackiston Division, 1957. 333 pages. 
$8.00. 

Increased specialization in all fields 
has led to the development of “problem 
areas” which require the attention of a 
number of specialists. As the techniques 
for solutions of these problems are 
evolved, other specialists arise to use the 
solutions in practical situations. The 
hearing loss associated with noise in in- 
dustry leads to this kind of problem 
area and the solutions, such as they are, 
require the active collaboration of a 
diverse assortment of specialists. Otolo- 
industrial physi- 


hearing testers, 
industrial 


cians, industrial hygienists, 
nurses, safety engineers and acoustical 
engineers are some of those frequently 
Collaboration — is probably 
each of the spe- 

comprehensive 


gists, 


involved. 
more successful when 
cialists has a _ fairly 
knowledge of all aspects of the problem 
area. But how is this common pool of 
information to be established? Dr. Sata- 
loff answers with a book. 

It is a truly difficult task to organize 
so much information from such diverse 
sources into a useful book. The broad 
outline and scope of this book are well 
done. In addition, the author has 
achieved a commendable uniformity of 
level of presentation among the diverse 
chapters. Part One, “General Consid- 
erations,” reviews the problem area with 
chapters on the physics of sound, how 
the ear functions, the causes of deaf- 
ness, effects of noise on human behavior. 
medicolegal aspect of industrial hearing 
loss and conservation of hearing in in- 


dustry. Part Two, “Noise Measure- 
ment,” includes an important chapter 


on damage-risk criteria in addition to 
those on the measurement and control 
of noise. Part Three, “Hearing Test- 
ing,” starts with a chapter on measure- 
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ment of hearing loss and then describes 
the roles played by and the problems en- 
countered by the audiometrist, the otol- 
ogist and the industrial physician in an 
industrial hearing conservation — pro- 
gram. Since the book is not too long 
and is easily read in most places, it cer- 
tainly should help to establish a com- 
mon pool of information among special- 
ists in this problem area. 

This reviewer was interested in an- 
other aspect of the choice of material 
for this book. No chapter is sufliciently 
detailed or precise enough to be used as 
a primary text in its own special area. 
However, most chapters include a num- 
ber of useful “tricks of the trade” and 
discussions of the more common pitfalls 
to be avoided. These reminders are use- 
ful. even for the specialist. 

Occasionally the broad approach to 
the problem area is forgotten and a 
complex topic is introduced too briefly. 
Often it would be better to omit thes 
topics if they cannot be explained ade- 
quately. For example. 125 the 
author states: 

“Ears which have either a conductive 
or perceptive hearing both ) 
obviously hear less sound than normal! 
ears by air conduction. In conductive 
loss the bone conduction is the 
ear, but in perceptive loss 
conduction. 

intense, il 


on page 


loss ‘or 


Salle as 
in a normal 
there is a reduction in bone 
When a noise is sufficiently 
can make the whole skull vibrate, and in 
such instances individuals with conduc- 
may not have as 
ear protection as is nec- 


tive hearing losses 
much ‘built-in’ ¢ 
essary to prevent hearing damage, since 
their bone conduction is normal in ex- 
tremely intense noise. Such individuals 
require just as much additional protec- 
tion as the normal hearing person. 

First, this reviewer is tonnounls ly cer- 


tain that in nearly all cases of percep- 
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tive loss. the bone conduction to the in- 
ner ear is also normal and that the de- 
fect in the “bone conduction” threshold 
reflects pathology in the cochlea o1 
eighth cranial Second, the last 
sentence of the paragraph quoted is at 
best The author had a 
valid point to make, but it is beyond 
the scope of a book written at this gen 


nerve, 


controversial. 


eral level. 


Another fault 
many careless statements. such as: 


is the presence of too 
**I> 

But 
we need first to remind ourselves that 
means by 


the ear is the mechanical 


which sound waves are transmitted to 
the brain and the sound thus heard.” 
Actually it does no good to transmit the 
sound waves themselves to the brain by 
mechanic al means. Insiead. the eal acts 
to encode information about sound 
suitable for 
mission to the brain in the form of nerve 
detract 
too much from the general usefulness 
of the book but do make it of doubtful 
value for detailed study by the begin 
ning student..Dr. Donald H. Eldredge. 
Central Institute fer the Deaf, St. Louis. 


Vo. 


waves into a form trans- 


impulses. These faults do not 


Ear. Nose and Throat Dysfunctions Due 
to Deficiencies and Imbalances, by Sam 
E. Roberts, M.D., Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas. Publishers, 1957. 
323 pages, $8.50. 


\ most interesting and beguiling book 
encompassing fifty years of clinical find- 
ings. knowledge and training by a man 
respected not only in his field but in all 
fields of medicine. 

The contents:are well worth reviewing 
by men engaged in our specialty to make 
us more aware of the basic biochemical 
and physiological facts we all know o1 
have been exposed to. 

(An addition of this book to the prac- 
titioner’s library and a thorough perusal 
with occasional readings for review will 
add much to our knowledge.—-Seymour 
|. Brockman, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine, Los 
ingeles. 
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The Rehabilitation of Speech, 3rd edition, 
by Robert West, Merle Ansberry and 
Anna Carr, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 676 pages. $7.50. 


Like its predecessors, the third edition 
of The Rehabilitation of Speech is aimed 
at students of speech pathology, correc- 
tion, rehabilitation and allied areas as 
well as professional workers in the pro- 
grain of speech rehabilitation. 

Reorganized in format, Book I con- 
tains material from the previous editions 
along with recent research data _pre- 
sented in a manner which it is hoped 
will make it more easily used as a teach- 
ing device. New information and termi- 
nology on stuttering and a chapter on 
aphasia make Book I a valuable refer- 
ence tool. 

Book If. keeping abreast of recent de- 
velopments, incorporates remedial prin- 
ciples, problems and specific procedures 
with an emphasis upon the function and 
process of rehabilitation of speech as an 
organized team operation, aimed toward 
the best possible readjustment and _re- 
habilitation of the individual. Therapy 
been 


lor post-laryngectomy cases has 


included as well as new information on 


therapy for the aphasic. Recognizing 
the growth in hearing rehabilitation, in- 
formation upon hearing problems and 
their 


larged. 


relation to speech has been en- 


The Glossary of speech terms has heen 
almost doubled in length and is one of 
the best to be found. Of special interest 
to students and professional workers 
will he the appended information on the 
Code of Ethics and certification require- 
ments of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. A program of qualifi- 
cations for hearing aid clinics is also 
to be found. 

The third edition of The Rehabilita- 
tion of Speech is a worthwhile addition 
to any library, containing a remarkably 
complete study of the speech process and 
allied problems.—Sally D. Todd, P. S. 
17. New York, N.Y. 
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The Open Door, by Helen Keller. Double- 
day and Co., inec., 1957. 140 pages. 
$2.75. 

This book 
from the writings of Helen Keller. giving 
her philosophical perceptions. It reflects 


new contains selections 


the author’s joy in overcoming obstacles 
and the consequent growth in wisdom, 
courage and zest for life. With a fluent 
foreword by Katharine Cornell, this lit- 
tle volume will refresh the reader's mem- 


ory of Helen Keller's struggles and 
victories. 
Scouting With Handicapped Boys, Boy 


Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 


N. J., 1957. 64 pages. 75¢. 

This little booklet describes the Scout- 
ing activities with the handicapped, and 
has a section devoted to troops for hear- 
ing impaired boys. There is also a sec- 
tion giving sources of help available to 
anyone interested in setting up and oper- 
ating a program for handicapped boys. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 


produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over 
loaded, cause NO DISTORTION 


Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


these units can 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 


fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


*Patent No. 2-659-777 


arren, inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price ber copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattheboro, Vermont 








Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


Side I—Toys Side | 1—Numbers 
$6.25 postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, 


>. ¢ 











WARREN MODEL D.-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES. 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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Gifts 


ven though Christmas has come and 


pone, generous vifts for the work of the 


\lexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf continue to arrive in our daily 
Contributions from many 


mail. come 


\ 


S. Abramovich, Margaret M. 
Ames, James W Andrews, 
Mrs. Mahlan Ashford. 


Elizabeth F. Beder, Mrs. 
Irene M. Bennett, 


Allen, Ruby J 
Anonymous (2), 


Ann L. Beatty, 
Helen Beebe, Jack 
Josephine Bennett, Mrs. 

Victor Bernier. Dale S. Bingham, Mrs. Leona 
\. Bishop, Mrs. Ruth Blachinsky, Leo J. 
Blanchard, H. B. Bott, Janice Boyd, Boys and 
Girls of Clarke School for the Deaf (North- 
impton, Mass.), Denny J. Brake, Mrs. Nancy 
Bristow, Owen W. Bruggink, Adele 
Lena Burgdorf, Mrs. Reinnold L. Buller, Mrs. 


Butman. 


Beery. 


Suzanne G, 


Donald P. 
Warren 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe P. Callan, 
Calvert, Mrs. E. M. Cameron, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. 


ter, Mr. and Mrs. 
ders Clark, Eileen E. 
tract, Mrs. 
Crichton, Jr., 


Connolly, 
Ann H. Curry. 


1) 


S. P. D'Amico, John N. 
Davis, Jane DeWeerd, Mary 
ion P. Doherty, Captain and Mrs. J. F. 
van, Mrs. Dennis Dotson, Isabel A. 
Mrs. Alice Dreyer, Mrs. Sam Dubin, Madeline 
Dutton. 


Davenport, J. F. 


Dono 


Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Epstein, Ola Blau 
Ewing, Mrs. Julia Fall, Mrs. Wilbur Fare, S. 
Feldman, Esther Fertik, Finley Manufactur- 
ing Corp., Mrs. T. J. Flanagan, Jr., Hazel G. 
Fleming, Mrs. J. W. Fowlkes, R. E. Francini, 


Mr. and Mrs. James S, Frankel, Dr. Orel 
Friedman. 
February 1958 


John Bergstrom, Mrs. 


Brunjes, 


Eph Cannon, Charlotte Carr, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Carter, Mrs. Delmer Car- 
Carmel Cascio, David San- 
Morris Con- 
Angelita G. Cordova, Mrs. A. B. 


Fk. Deveney, Mar- 


Downey, 


to the Volta Bureau 


sources, including a collection from the 
pupils of Clarke School for the Deaf. 
Northampton, Mass. The names of those 
whose donations arrived since the Janu- 
ary issue went to press are listed below: 


G 
Mrs. James Geraglitz, Carl C. Gerhard, Mrs. 
Vergie M. Gilliland, J. J. Gillin, F. L. Gillis, 
Robert G. Gisser, M. Glasser, Mrs. Bruce 
Godar, Mr. and Mrs. L. Goldstein,. Jay Goran, 
Mrs. Ravmond Goyette, Mr. and Mrs. John 
J. Graham, Zelda R. Marguerite J. 


(,reinert. 
H-I-J 
Ernest Hahn, Mr. & Mrs. Allirch S. Harri- 


son, Mrs. George L. Harrison, Ernest Hatcher, 
Gertrude Hatfield, Ruth Hawkinson, Mildred 
B. Hayes, Mrs. Wilbur Hazelett, Ada M. Hill, 
Mr. & Mrs. A. P. Huffstater, Mrs. Robert D. 
Ingerson, Mrs. Rolland E. Irish, Mary Johns, 
Kate Helen Jones. 

K-L, 


Mrs. C. H. Keho, Virginia A. Kenny, M. 
Landman, G. George Larsson, Mrs. Mary C. 
Layton, Adolph Loeb, Mortimer Lowell, Mrs. 
Fred Luehring, Mrs. Ernest M. Lyman. 


M-N-O 


Malec Hearing Aid Center, Richard A. 
Marsh, Jack A. Mason, Mrs. Lucius Mayer, 
Max B. Meyer, June Miller, Mrs. Geneva W. 
Mitchell, Mrs. C. T. Moreno, Mary E. Mul 
doon, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie S. Murashige, 
Andre A. Najar, Mr. and Mrs. Joe P. Napol- 
itan, Mary C. New, Mrs. Dorothy L. Norton, 


Cree n. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence D. O'Connor, Mrs. G. 
Oestreicher, Virginia S. O'Neil, Mrs. Lester 
A. Ort. 
Pp 
Mrs. Charles L. Paine, Mrs. Shirley M. 


Palmer, Parent Organization, St. Joseph School 
for the Deaf (Bronx, N. Y.), Parent Teacher 
Association of the Kendall School (Washing- 
ton, D. €.), Mrs. Morgan M. Parker, Ruth 
C. Parrish, Mrs. Ann V. Pasek, Mr. & Mrs. G. 
Hazen Peaslee, Mrs. Gordon R. Petite, Joseph 
Petrucelli, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Pisawacki, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Potter. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I $2.50 
(Up to 8 years of age) 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDRE’, 

GRADE II $3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 years, 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE II $4.00 


(teenagers and adults) 
Combination Price $8.50 


(All 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


prices plus postage ! 





THE TEACHING OF SPEE 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.62, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 











R 


Charles B. Read, Mrs. Nell Driggs 
Sidney Reisman, Marie A. Riese, Mrs. 
Roach, Dr. and Mrs. B. J. 
Rubiano, Mrs. Melvin Rutt. 


Reed, 
Karen 


Ronis, Bessie 


> 
John Salta, Margarete A. Samia, R. San 
taella and Brother, Inc., J. M. Savage, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Scheiman, Wilbur H. Schmitt, 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Schosser, Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, Mrs. Ava W. 
Sharp, Mrs. Herbert A. Schecter, Milton 
Sheinbaum, James Simpson, Irvin Shore, Louis 
E. Sigler, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Simon, 
T. P. Smith, Jr., Robert E. Snell, Ed M. 
Sparks, Mrs. Eldora Spiegelberg, Paul J. 
Stedry, Mrs. Shirley P. Stein, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, 
Alice V. Stone, Mrs. Nancy Lee Stote, Alice 
Streng. 

T-l 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Taft, Hugo Terands, Mr. 

and Mrs. R. J. Tesner, Peter Coleman Toms, 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Albert C. Udelson, 


V-W-Z 


R. D. Vogelreuter, Eleanor Vorce, Harry C. 
Walker, H. J. Ward, Mrs. Louis Watcke, Mrs. 


A. Wenker, Estate Nicholas A. West, Mary W. 
Whitehurst, R. D. Wilkin, 
Williams, Bob Wilson, Mrs. N. C. 


J. Wm. Wright. Jr.. M. D., Matthew Zatko. 
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Marjorie M. 
Windrow, 
Jr.. Mrs. Margaret Wood, C. E. Worthen, Jr., 


CURRENT REPRINTS 


Few Se it. ? 


{phasia in Children, Diagnosis and Edu- 
cation by Edna K. Monsees 29¢ 


Benefits of an Oral Climate for all Deat 
Children by Clarence D. O'Connor l0¢ 


Beginning Speechreading by Mary K. Van 


Wyk 10¢ 


Can Deainess be Cured by Finger Sur 
gery? by Victor Goodhill, M. D. l0¢ 


Curriculum in Schools for the Deaf by 
Alice Streng 25¢ 


Evaluation of the Acoustical Environments 


for Group Hearing Aids by Cox, 
Schoenfeld and Totoki 10¢ 


What Parents can do for Their Deat Child 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Fellendorf 25¢ 


The VOLTA BUREAIL 
1537 - 35th St.. N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 





PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
y Virginia Cleveland 
For lipread.- 
ing and speech 
practice. 


Every thought 
illustrated in 64 
pages of pic- 
tures. 

. 





Suggested 
There was Baby Bear. games and ac- 
: tivities included. 
Book, formerly $4.00, 
now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 
Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 
now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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MANCHESTER 


co WwGoRrRresS S 


PROGRAM PLANS 
TOUR ARRANGED 


“Educational Treatment of Deafness 
in Various Cultural Backgrounds” will 
be the topic discussed at one of the 
plenary International 
Congress for the Modern Educational 
Treatment of Deafness to be held in 
Manchester, England July 15-24. Repre- 
sentative speakers from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Malaya and Russia _ have 
present papers at this session. 


sessions of the 


agreed to 


Subjects to be discussed at other ses- 
will include: “Recent Develop- 
ments in Knowledge of Hearing:” “Deaf- 
Childhood, its Causation, Pa- 
thology and Management;” “Clinics for 
Deaf Children;” “Integration of Deaf 
Children into Hearing Society ;” “Funda- 
mentals and Linguistic Developments 
and the Capacity of Deaf Children to 
Benefit from Hearing Aids.” 


sions 


ness in 


Demonstrations of special interest in- 
clude one by the staff of the University 
of Manchester Department of Education 
of the Deaf which will show the methods 
used to ascertain deafness in infancy 
and childhood. Pupils from the Institu- 
tion of the Deaf at St. Michielsgestel. 
Holland will show the school’s methods 
of auditory and rhythmical training of 
deaf children. Plans have 
pleted to employ closed television circuit 
in order to give the entire audience a 


been com- 


close-up view of the proceedings at these 
demonstrations. 

In addition to the plenary sessions. 
sectional meetings will be held for the 
discussion of specialized topics. 

Registrations for the Congress have 
already reached 500 and include 40 
from the United States and Canada. 

Dr. A. W. G. Ewing, director of the 
Department of Education of the Deaf. 


February 1958 


University of Manchester, is in charge 
of planning the program. He is being 
assisted by Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins. 
now at the University on a year’s leave 
of absence from Clarke School for the 
Deaf where he is director of research. 


If you are interested in combining 
business with pleasure, you can attend 
the International Congress on the Edu- 
cational Treatment of Deafness in Man- 
chester, England this summer and have 
a European tour, too, at a reasonable 
cost. A special tour has been arranged 
with a travel agency by a group of 
teachers at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. and is available to others who 
are interested in joining the tour. 

In addition to the meeting in Man- 
chester. the tour will include visits to 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany. 
\ustria, Switzerland and Italy. Sailings 
are from Quebec on June 30 or New 
York on July 2. Arrivals in England 
are July & and 9, respectively, with 
four days to spend in London prior to 
the convening of the Manchester con- 
gress. 

Following the sessions in Manchester. 
the tour will begin with a departure by 
night steamer to the Hague. Departure 
from Paris, where the tour concludes. 
is on August 18, with arrival back in 
Quebec on August 27. 

The tour rate, based on tourist steam- 
ship accommodations, is $1160, to in- 
clude hotel accommodations and most 
meals. The alternative rate for tourist 
class air transportation is $1335. Any- 
one interested in making reservations 
for this trip, or obtaining further in- 
formation, should write to Mrs. Lora 
McCabe, 205 East 69th Street, New 
York, N. Y., or contact Mrs. McCabe at 


Lexington school. 
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Study Hearing in Children 


The American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology’s subcom- 
mittee on Hearing in Children is making 
a long-term study of this nation’s prob- 
lems relating to the conservation of hear- 
ing in children. 
project cover many aspects of the sub- 
ject and include a method of determin- 
ing the magnitude of the problem in this 
country, a study of state laws, a review 
of practices and facilities for rehabilita- 
tion of hearing impaired children, a 
means of developing methods for surgi- 
cal and medical rehabilitation standards. 

In this. the second year of the study 





Specific aims of the 





NEWS 


by the subcommittee, an initial study is 
being conducted in the Pittsburgh area. 
This phase of the study will cover means 
of identification of early medical signs 
and symptoms which are possibly indica- 
tive of potential hearing impairment; 
measurement of psychological, social 
and other effects of hearing impairment 
and development of efficient and eco- 
nomical means of testing hearing in 
children. 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, president 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 
ation for the Deaf, is a member of this 
subcommittee, as is Dr. Victor Goodhill. 
I olta 


an editorial consultant on the 


Review. 





Construction has been started on a $325,000 hearing and speech center al 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. €. The contemporary 16-sided building was 
designed by the Washington architectural firm of McLeod & Ferrara. The exterior 
walls of glass and masonry panels are set in painted steel framing. The two-level 
structure will house classrooms, offices and two sound-proof units for testing. An 
inner corridor furnishes access to each room on the main level. The entire building 
will be air conditioned. It is expected that the building will be completed in eight 
months. 
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Kenfield Memorial Competition 


Competition for the 1958 Kenfield 
Memorial Scholarship opens February 
1. Established in 1937 as a memorial to 
Coralie Kenfield, a noted teacher of lip- 
reading, the scholarship is awarded an- 
nually by the American Hearing Society 
to a prospective teacher of lipreading. 

The winner is entitled to take a course 
in methods and practice in teaching 
lipreading from any school or university 
in the United States offering a course 
acceptable to the Society’s teachers com- 
mittee. The scholarship must be used 
within one year of the date it is awarded. 

Graduation from college. with a ma- 
jor in education, psychology and/or 
speech, is a pre-requisite. Applicants 
who are hard of hearing must have had 
30 clock hours of private instruction 
under an approved teacher of lipread- 
ing, or 60 clock hours of lessons in pub- 
lic school classes under a qualified 
teacher of lipreading. 

\pplicants may obtain blanks from 
Miss Ruth Bartlett. chairman of the 
(American Hearing Society’s teachers 
committee, 432 South Curson Avenue 
K.. Los Angeles 36, California. April ] 
is the deadline for returning the appli- 
cations to Miss Bartlett. 

Mrs. Mary Handelsman. of Los An- 
geles, the 1957 winner of the scholar- 
ship, took the speech reading and oral 
rehabilitation course at Los Angeles 
State College and is working with the 
hard of hearing in her own school dis- 
trict this year. . 


Open Helen Keller Home 


\ ceremony opening the Helen Keller 
Home was held Dec. 18 in Tel-Aviv by 
the Association of the Deaf and Mute 
in Israel. The home will serve as a 
social, cultural and professional center 
for the 1500 deaf people in the country. 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 











MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 


adults for over fifty years. 


e Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


e 24 lessons plus instructions to 


teachers. 


‘Nobody can get around the fact that learn 





ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anything that makes that practice easier is 
a help Miss Bruhn’s book gives exactly 


that help.’’—Harriet Montague. 
$3.12 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Two New Journals for ASHA 


The American Speech and Hearing 
\ssociation will edit two journals in the 
future instead of the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, which has ap- 
peared five times a year. In its place, 
the association will edit the Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, with 
Dorothy Sherman of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa as editor; and the Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Therapy, Mar\ 
Huber of Los Angeles State College. 
editor. 


Couple Receives Hearing Aids 


Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge, Hall, Jr., a 
deaf couple from Tulsa, Okla., recently 
married on the TV show, “Bride and 
Groom,” were presented with high- 
powered hearing aids by the Beltone 
Hearing Aid Company. 


Capacitance-type Condenser 


A capacitance-type condenser micro- 
phone, developed by the sound labora- 
tory of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards for absolute calibration of vibra- 
tion, is now being used by the Bureau 


CALENDAR 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 





MEETING—JUNE 22-27: 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION April 1-5: 


Houston, Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 


pREN—Apr. 8-12: Kansas City, Mo. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
Apr. 17-19: New York, N.Y. 
May 7-10: 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Washington, D.C. 


EMPLOYMENT Of 
May 8-9: 


COMMITTEE ON 
HANDICAPPED 


PRESIDENT S 
THE PHYSICALLY 
Washington, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PITTSBURGH, 


in experiments measuring the mechani. 
cal impedance of the human head and 
the threshold of hearing by bone con- 
duction. 


Sailing to Manchester? 

Some Association members are plan- 
ning to go from our Annual Meeting in 
Pittsburgh, June 22-27, to Manchester, 
England, where they will attend the 
International Congress for the Educa- 
tional Treatment of Deafness, July 15- 
24. Several queries have been received 
concerning ships which will arrive in 
time for the Manchester meeting. Listed 
below are some which will meet this re- 
quirement. It is suggested that you con- 
tact your local travel agent as soon as 
possible, since reservations are at a 
premium. 


June 28 Columbia 
June 30 frosa Sun 


July 1 Empress of England 
July 2 Queen Mary 
Flandre 
Arosa Sky 
July 3 Parthia 
July 4 lvernia 
Italia 


Carithia 


OF EVENTS 


DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY May 17-18: 


San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN HEARING socieEty——June 3-6: San 


Francisco, Cal. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 


AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 
Manchester, England. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION — Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov, 20-22: 


Chicago, Il. 
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The Parents Talk [t Over 





Bobby Enjoys Learning New Words 


Bobby is not quite six. He has a severe 
nerve deafness, but wears a hearing aid 
regularly, and has good voice quality. 
He attends an oral class for the deaf in 
a day school for hearing children. He 
spends part of the day in the kinder- 
garten with normally hearing children. 


Bobby still retains his pleasant voice, 
and we hope he always will. He has 
enough hearing to hear and reproduce 
all the long vowel sounds and to copy 
inflection. When a word is spoken at 
close range. he distinguishes between 
breath and voiced consonants and nasal 
sounds. He will not tolerate too much 
help, however, when he makes mistakes. 
He never hear “k” or “h” 
until we found a book of animal sounds 
and learned that he would imitate the 
“caw of the crow and the “hoo-hoo” 
of the owl. I decided that the pitch and 
resonance must have something to do 
with it, so I started pronouncing his “k” 
words with the same high pitch, and he 
soon learned several. “H” takes a lower, 
softer pitch, just like the owl sound. 
Probably teachers know the theory be- 
hind this. It sounds a little strange, but 
after he learns the “k” sound 
belongs in a word, the pitch drops back 
to normal. We just try experiments, and 
keep on with anything that works. The 
hearing aid doesn't make him hear more 
clearly than he already does at close 
range, but it extends the range and it 
stimulates his speech. 

Bobby has become completely oral 
within the limits of his vocabulary. | 
suppose he knows about 300 
really well, and these do yoeman duty. 
I try to watch out for useful words and 


seemed to 


where 


words 
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HARRIET MONTAGUE 


consciously use one or two new ones al 
every opportunity. take lots of 
repetition before he begins to give them 
back voluntarily. Others he snaps up. 
He was entranced with the word “sharp.” 
He learned it one morning, and in the 
afternoon he called me out to watch a 
cat climb a tree. He had noticed that 
it could climb because its claws 
sharp. Then he went through all his 
animal books and wanted to know which 
animals had sharp claws and which had 
sharp teeth. He has reached the point 
where he really wants to know things, 
and asks questions: “What place? 
Church? School? Store?” He wants to 
how old people are. 


Some 


were 


know everything 
what people are saying, where our food 
comes from, what’s happening on tele- 
vision shows. 

We continue to find many uses for our 
calendar. We buy a cereal that offers 
premiums, and Bobby showed me the 
pictures of trucks and trailers on the 
box one day, thinking they should be 
inside the box, as premiums sometimes 
are. | explained that we had to put the 
box top and a quarter in a letter and 
mail it, and then the mailman would 
bring the little cars. He wasn’t quite 
satisfied. even after we had mailed the 
letter, so | drew on the calendar a picture 
of him mailing the letter, and counted 
off the days it would take the letter to 
reach Chicago. I explained that the 
mail truck would come and get his letter 
from the mail box and take it to the 
post office, and the men in the post ofhce 
would take it to the train. We figured 
that it would take ten days for his letter 
to reach Chicago and a reply to come 
back to him. He seemed to grasp the 
idea that there was considerable activity 
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involved in getting his letter to Chicago 
and receiving a reply. 

I can see such a difference in Bobby 
from what he was a year ago. It is so 
much easier to explain things to him. 
He has stopped having tantrums. He 
has completely stopped yelling for things 
in stores. He sleeps soundly all night. 
People tell me they see a difference in 
him every time they see him, and I am 
sure it is all due to increased communi- 
cation and increase in constructive 
activity. 


Mrs. W. G., ILLINOIS 


You are right about the reason for the 
improvement you notice in Bobby's be- 
havior, Mrs. G., and even in his im- 
proved sleeping habits. He has more to 
do that he enjoys doing, more outlets 
for his energy and his ability. He is 
using his intelligence constructively, so 
he does not give vent to his emotions in 
destructive ways. The tantrums most 
deaf children have are due to frustration 
and not understanding or not being 
understood. I can see an enormous im- 
provement in Bobby’s response and his 
comprehension of ideas. A year ago, 
you could not possibly have made him 
understand all that about mailing a 
letter and getting a reply. You really 
are in communication with him! 


Teaching a Two-Year-Old 


Bevy is two years and four months old. 
She is severely deaf, but has some resid- 
ual hearing, and is responding well to 
the use of a hearing aid. Her lipread- 
ing vocabulary is remarkable. Her 
mother began talking to her when Bevy 
was only about eighteen months old. 


| am learning to see things from my 
child’s viewpoint. I am learning to get 
down to her level and see things through 
her eyes. I used to think she was ter- 
ribly unreasonable at times, and I would 
get so impatient with her. Then, as | 
read and studied the discussions on 
discipline in the correspondence course, 
I began to realize that it was not always 
my child who was unreasonable. | was 
unreasonable myself, at times. 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


tUNH rotched Mo 


larchir lahlo 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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In trying to understand Bevy, | have 
learned a degree of patience that | did 
not know I possessed. I have learned 
to be calm and not let things bother me. 
| used to be a horribly neat housekeeper. 
Everything had to be just so. I have 
learned that the house will wait. but that 
my child’s desire for knowledge and 
companionship will not. Another im- 
portant thing I learned is that you can- 
not expect a child to be “ood” and 
amuse himself unless he has something 
constructive to do. 

Bevy has learned to do constructive 
things. She has learned the thrill of 
achievement when she has accomplished 
something, if it is only matching a set 
of pictures or putting a picture puzzle 
together. She has gained self confidence 
and independence. She has become in- 
creasingly alert and observant. She 
wants to know the names of objects and 
has begun to understand many words, 
and imitate the pronunciation of some 
of them. I believe she has more hearing 
than we at first thought. She is respond- 
ing surprisingly well to her hearing aid. 
| can call her now when she is in another 
room, and she responds. The last time 
we visited friends who have a_ piano, 
Revy kept pointing to her hearing aid. 
indicating that she could hear the piano. 
Whenever a person on television is sing- 
ing. dancing or playing an instrument, 
Bevy runs to get her drum and _ starts 
marching around the room. 

When we first learned of Bevy’s hear- 
ing handicap, it was as if we were on 
an island, alone and in the dark. Then. 
as we began to learn a little about deaf- 
ness, things brightened. We realized 
that we were not alone. We had friends. 
There were hundreds of parents facing 
the same situation we were facing. There 
was nothing to get panicky about. We 
learned to meet our problems. 


Mrs. C. W.. MAINE 


Yes. it does help to know that you 
are not alone with your problem, Mrs. 
W.. and [| must say that your own 
achievements with Bevy will help every 
other parent who knows what you have 
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accomplished. You began working with 
Bevy when she was only eighteen months 
old, and she has come a long way since 


then. She has learned to understand 
many words through lipreading, and 


she has learned to use her hearing. She 
is far more aware of sound than she 
was. You have learned to respond to 


her eager desire for knowledge. She 
would have been far less advanced than 
she is now at her age if you had not 
learned how to help her. 


A Busy Child Is a Happy Child 


Sandra is not quite four years old. Her 
mother has been teaching her at home 
for a year and a half. She has a brother 
five years old and a sister two. 


Because Sandra has recovered so re- 
habit of having 
temper tantrums, it has 
to me that keeping her busy is the best 
way to prevent having sugar spilled all 
over the dining table and soap powder 
all over the laundry floor. When my 
children are a little older, | shall have 
lo rearrange my house; but at present 
| have had to arrange things so as to 
keep Sandra’s energies flowing in the 
right direction. A large portion of the 
space in this house is filled with easily 


markably from her 


become cleat 


accessible materials put there expressly 
for creative outlets. We have a phono- 
graph and unbreakable records in the 
living In the bottom drawer of 
my desk are crayons and art paper: in 
the hall is a large blackboard and in the 
hall closet are chalk. erasers. blunt scis- 
and construction paper. 
Shelves in the bedrooms hold toys and 
books. In the kitchen are clay. 
color paints, and bubble pipes. 


room. 


colored 


sors 
water 


Besides all these things, with which 
the children can play with a minimum 
of supervision, I try to help them learn 
to use finger paints and paste and clay. 
and the punch-out and paste books. We 
have a family bulletin board on which 
we thumb tack pictures for Sandra’s 
information, and there are catalogues 
with many pictures that we find increas- 
ingly useful in explaining things to her. 
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[ use the material that is available. and 
spend little money for equipment. The 
secondhand phonograph cost ten dollars 
and the blackboard cost five dollars. The 
bulletin board we made ourselves. and 
it cost less than a dellar. 

We have planted corn in a glass bowl 
and waiched the seeds swell and burst 
and the leaves begin to grow. Flax seed 
are fascinating to watch as they sprout 
lovely green fibers. 

When Sandra was learning to blow. 
we had ping-pong balls, pin wheels, 
feathers. When Sandra was not more 
than 18 months old, I spent a lot of time 
on the floor blowing ping-pong balls 
back and forth. Now she can blow out 
matches and candles and at long last she 
has learned to blow her nose! 


Mrs. M. LeB.. UTAH 


You are right about the need for 
creative outlets. Mrs. LEB... and I can 
well imagine that your children seldom 
vet into mischief from sheer boredom. 
By the way. one of our teachers invented 
a good “breath” game not long ago. 
Drop some bits of cleansing tissue into a 
widemouthed jar. about four inches 
across and four or five inches high. A 
very slight breath across the open mouth 
of the jar will set the bits of paper to 
flying around like birds, and the children 
love to watch them and experiment with 
different volumes of breath. Anything 
that encourages a deaf child to use his 
breath with sustained effort is a good 
thing. 


PO Ue eRe LLLP LULL PL a 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 


pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Text with Workbook 
By Ena G. Macnutt 


This useful lipreading textbook and 

manual was prepared for teachers of 
hearing impaired children by the form- 
er hearing counselor in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass. 
The accompanying workbook makes it 
possible for the pupil to use a work- 
nook for lipreading, just as he does for 
itther subjects. 


TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 


$4.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


iccompanying Workbooks 60c each, plus 


Se for mailing. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D.C. 











AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment. $4.12, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve theit 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.12, postpaid. 
Three Stories 
lo Hear, Read and Color, by 
Chorson-Whitehurst. A delight 
ful book with illustrations for the 
child to color. $1.10, postpaid. 


4vailable at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 


Mini- 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


A CHALLENGE—for experienced person to direct 
the development of young and growing school. Oral 
methods, residential school, modern building, scenic 
location. Box J-1, Volta Review. 





DULUTH, Minnesota, Public Schools need addi- 
tional elementary teachers of deaf now or in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Oral method. Good salary schedule. 
Classes in new building. Interested persons write to 
Superintendent A. T. Stolen, Board of Education 
Building, Duluth 2, Minnesota. 


ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel- 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED: Experienced college graduate trained 
teacher of the deaf for September 1958. Elementary 
level. Standard salary scale. Attractive working sur- 
roundings in a completely oral day school. Write: 
Marjory Thornton, Easter Seal Preschool for the 
Deaf, 7211 N. 7th St., Phoenix, Arizona 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED September 1958. Teacher of hard-of- 
hearing-elementary level. Suburban Chicago area. 
Ideal working conditions. Apply: Allan M. Stewart, 
Board of Education Office, Downers Grove, Illinois. 


WANTED—In September 1958, two trained teach- 
ers for private oral school for deaf children. Classes, 
with screened enrollment, are small and graded. 
Modern equipment; pleasant environment; compar- 
able salaries; wonderful climate and beautiful scen- 
ery. Please write—The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 
2860 S. E. Holgate Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 


For SEPTEMBER 1958 three oral teachers—our new 
school for the deaf is growing faster than anticipated. 
We need one nursery, one primary and one high 
school teacher. Salaries are good. Social Security 
and Teacher Retirement. Annual increments. Well 
equipped rooms. Progress and opportunity. Write to: 
W. L. Allen, Office of Deaf Education, 140 West 
Midwest Avenue, Casper, Wyoming. 


$2 


GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Edueation, Ine. 


3416 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 
DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 








Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
aa 


est studies include’ pedigree charts 


eaf pupils. 163 banca "Base « 
$1.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 








THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.62, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W Washington 7, D. C 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.12 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D.C 














LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





SAN DIEGO NEEDS: Oral deaf teachers beginning 
September 1958. Modern program, starting salary 
range %4600-$6350. Personnel Department, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego 3, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED _ 


WANTED: Responsible position in Audiology. Ex- 
perienced in clinical administration and _ teaching 
Have M.A. degree. 1958. 
Box F-1, Volta Review. 


Available September, 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 74) 


(An intensification of effort and shift 
in emphasis to encompass the four main 
divisions of this to be in 
view for the future of teacher education 
and in-service education of teachers of 
deaf children. A cooperative approach 
will gradually be accepted in what is es- 


paper seem 


sentially a multiple-specialist area of ed- 
Curriculum development by 
teachers and supervisors in line with 
real life goals for deaf children will 
complement the advances made in natu- 
Lab- 


oratory experiences and practicum will 


ucation. 


ral speech and language growth. 


become even more important for pre- 
service preparation as practice schools 
hecome more sensitive to student teach- 
ers’ needs. Lastly. professional erowth 
as the basic attitude of teachers of the 
deaf will be a never ending requisite 
for successful teaching in a field ex- 
panding under the impetus of research 
and experimentation, 


{nnals of the Deaf (including 
deaf-blind teachers, 


{merican 
in-service training, as well 
as regular graduates of college and university 


programs). Vol. 102, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 185. 


Doctor, Powrie, “Research needs in Edue. 
Field of Deafness.” Exceptional Children. Vol. 
24, No. 2, Oct.,. 1957, p. 53. 


Groht, Mildred. “An Experiential Approach 
to the Teaching of Language.” Proceedings 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf. U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Wash., D. C., 1956, pp. 


r(-Oo. 


‘Metropolitan School Study Council, Teach- 


ers College. Columbia University. New York, 
N. Y. 

Streng, Alice. “Curriculum in Schools for 
the Deaf.” Volta Review. Vol. 59, No. 7, Sept.. 


1957. pp. 291-296. 

"Sharp, George. Curriculum Development as 
Re-Education of the Teacher. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, N.Y. 1951. 


Mackie, R. P. and Dunn, L. College and 
University Programs for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash., D. C., 


1954, No. 13. p. 7 


1958 
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36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


*. . . In these pages will be found drills 
for accuracy, memory and concentration; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness; 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 


together °° 
—Betty C. Wright, EDITOR 


120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 


students, in groups or individually. 
The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St.., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 


in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
and 
Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 


lipreading lessons for teenagers and 
adults. The lessons, supplemented by 
stories, colloquial sentences and drills, 


provide an excellent introduction to lip- 
reading. 


Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.87 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 


928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Ave 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 


3006 Vernon PI 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 


11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 


Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 


Room 200, 252 Asylum St 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., 


TE 
District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone & 
Phone North 7-1874 
Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N.W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 77-1700 

Florida 
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Mrs. RAYMOND F. POTTER 
567 Osceola Ave 
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Rome 
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PIO 


Tllinois 


Chicago 
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Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 


Phone: 6-5356 
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HEARING 


Room 128 


ACHERS 
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Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 


194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armou 


Long Island (New York) 
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Massachusetts 

Boston 
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1284 Beacon St., Brooklir 

Mass 
Phone Beacon 2-2430 
Miss ENID S. LOFCHIE 


119 Boylston St., Zone 16 
Rm. 702 
Phone Ke. 6-3406 


New York 


Brooklyn ] 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDM AN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone UL 2-0416 

Vew York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 

342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 

Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 

Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave 

SYyracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
CORN 

521 Catherine St Zone 

Phone 2-1174 


AD 
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Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
12 Weybosset St 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 


1527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 


196 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif. ) 


Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 


1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


ebnry com 9 (D. ~ ) 


34 Calvert St., N 
ING 


North Carolina 


(rreenshoro 


Miss NELLIE G 
201 S. Men 


WHEELER 


denhali Street 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A 
2046 Queen 


BUDLONG 
Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadel) hia 18 


Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
SLOL N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone 5-1743 
Quebec 
Vontreal 
MISS MARGARET J, 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Story time! 


An endowed school for deaf toys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
= — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) S$ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series Ill Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 










Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 





June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2'4 years. 








ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 




















